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ASSEMBLY AND REDEVELOPMENT OF LANDS IN SUBSTANDARD 
URBAN AREAS DISCUSSED 
President Hugh Potter, U.L.I., Houston, Addresses National Housing Conference. 


“The crux of the slum clearance problem is the 
development of a workable device which will en- 
able cities to assemble lands in substandard areas 
in order that they may be made available to the 
private building industry for redevelopment,” said 
Hugh Potter, president of the Urban Land Institute 
at the recent important 
postwar conference called 
by the National Commit- 
tee on Housing at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, on 
March 8-9. 

Continuing, Mr. Potter 
pointed out that it is nec- 
essary to bridge the gap 
between the market price 
at which such substandard 
lands are now held and 
their actual value for pur- 
poses of redevelopment in 
accordance with a sound 
city plan. 

Five different types of 
Federal government aid 
were explained as follows: 
The accumulation and re- 
sultant dissemination of ac- 
curate information on hous- 
ing materials, techniques 
and methods; also on popu- 
lation trends, war conver- 
sions and demobilization 
influences in addition to 
approved land planning 
and neighborhood develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Potter also outlined 
the device of government 
guaranty or insurance, 
somewhat similar to FHA, 
of long-term municipal bonds, to be used only for 
the assembly of land by the city for redevelopment 
purposes, such bonds to be marketed at a low rate of 
interest because of the Federal Government guar- 
anty. 

The third point covered the making of long- 
term loans to cities directly by government, at low 
interest rates, for the sole purpose of assembling 
lands for redevelopment (the bonds to be secured 
only by the proceeds from the land); such lands to 
be thereafter leased or sold to private individuals 
or corporations for rebuilding in accordance with 
an approved city plan. This, he stated, is the 
method proposed in the Wagner and Thomas bills, 
both now pending in Congress, as well as being 
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embraced in several proposed substitutes to these 
two bills. 

Another governmental aid explained by Presi- 
dent Potter covered the use of Federal tax incentives 
to channel large, idle private funds into the assem- 
bly, clearing and rebuilding of blighted areas, in- 

cluding the deduction from 
current income of monies 
going into the purchase of 
municipal bonds issued for 
the purpose of assembling 
lands in worn-out areas, 
and the deduction from 
current income of monies 
| going into low-cost housing 
in the areas to be rebuilt as 
; well as the allowance of a 
liberal depreciation in Fed- 
eral Income Tax returns to 
| owners of improvements in 
the rebuilt areas. All this, 


it was explained, to be ade- 
quately hedged about with 
limitations so as to prevent 


abuses. This procedure, 
Mr. Potter said, or modifi- 
cations of the plan, are sug- 
gested by the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate 
Boards and are in line with 
some of the suggestions 
made in the Baruch-Han- 
cock report. 

Still another form of gov- 
ernment assistance ex- 
plained by Mr. Potter 
called for a direct approri- 
ation of Federal funds for 
the planning, erection and 
management of low-cost 
housing and for partial rent subsidies thereafter, 
with attempts at slum clearance, as provided in the 
Federal Housing Act of 1937 and as practiced first 
by the USHA and later by the FPHA. This method, 
he said, also relies in part upon local tax exemp- 
tions, sometimes offset by partial contributions in 
lieu of taxes. 

Attention of the conference was directed to the 
present and unusually good financial condition of 
states and cities, all of which the speaker said, make 
possible a considerable amount of land assembly 
for rehabilitation without aid from the Federal 
Government. Mr. Potter strenuously recommended 
the desirability of cities proceeding with such at- 
tempts without delay. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


Mr. Potter referred to the local aids to slum 
clearance and rehabilitation, including local tax 
exemptions (as provided in the New York State 
Act of 1941, amended in 1942), and to the improve- 
ment of master plans and detailed project plans; 
also to the improvement of utility installations, to 
direct relief as provided by rent certificates or 
allowances as well as to the tightening of health 
and demolition ordinances with better enforcement 
thereof and finally to the modification of building 
codes and zoning ordinances. 


Prominent attention was directed to necessary 
state aids including wide powers of condemnation 
to cities for the purpose of assembling substandard 
lands for clearance and rehabilitation and the 
necessity for careful phrasing in view of the recent 
court decisions in both Illinois and New York. 
Other state aids listed by President Potter were 
direct grants or loans to cities (as in New York), 
also participation in the cost of highway planning 
and construction and in regional planning. 

Pointing out the clear necessity for lowering of 
costs of housing, Mr. Potter listed the following 
desirable features: 


The lowering and equalization of local taxes, 


geared to the productivity or use value of the prop- 
erty. 

2. The adoption of certain Federal tax advan- 
tages and incentives with reference to low-cost 


housing. 
The lowering of interest rates, but not too 
abruptly 


t. Lechnological improvements, including  pre- 
fabrication at the factory and on the site. 

5. The modification of building codes. 

6. Removing union opposition to labor-saving 
devices. 

7. Full-time employment in the building trades 
with the maintenance of high take-home wages. 

8. Improvement of the planning and _installa- 
tion of utilities by cities. 

Lower distribution costs from factory to con- 
sumer. 

10. Removal of all threats of government compe- 
tition in the building of low-cost shelter. 

Mr. Potter referred to the recent book ‘Seven 
Myths of Housing” by Nathan Straus with the 
statement as to his definite disagreement with the 
author’s position on the following points: (a) That 
the govenment can produce housing at 25% less 
than can private industry. (b) That the govern- 
ment should now — to house about one- 
half of its citizens. . That the best way to clear 
slums is to leave ie to decay until purchaseable 
at low cost, meanwhile draining present slum dwell- 
ers out of the slums into new housing built at the 
outskirts of the city by the Federal Government. 
(d) That Realtors are substantially owners of the 
slum areas of American cities. (e) That slums 
should never be cleared by any method which may 
incidentally benefit any group sg other than 
the slum dwellers themselves. That a 20-year- 
old frame structure in a ae climate is neces- 
sarily a slum dwelling and should be demolished 
and finally (g) That public housing, as proposed 
by Mr. Straus, offers no competition to the private 
housing industry. 

Although touching on many angles relating to 
the assembly and redevelopment of substandard 
lands, the principle burden of President Potter’s 
comments was to the effect that, THE WAY MUST 
NOW BE CLEARED for the private building in- 
dustrv, and that the attitude of Federal, State and 
local governments should be one of rendering the 
ereatest aid toward encouraging and maintaining 
high levels of production and employment in the 
private building industry. 


PRESIDENT HUGH POTTER ISSUES CALL FOR TRUSTEES MEETING 
COMMUNITY BUILDERS' COUNCIL ALSO SCHEDULES JUNE MEETING 


Upon call of President Hugh Potter, members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Urban Land Institute will meet at Columbus, Ohio, in early June, immediately 


preceeding the spring session of the directorate of the National Association of Real 


Estate Boards. 


In addition to the trustees meeting, according to J. C. Nichols, chairman of the 
newly formed Community Builders’ Council, an important division of ULI, will hold its 
first formal conference, also at the Deshler Hotel during the same week. 
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IMPORTANCE OF BUILDING HEALTHY COMMUNITIES 


By WALTER S. SCHMIDT, Past President Urban Land Institute 


Good housing is of paramount importance to the 
future of America. Responsibility tor creating and 
maintaining a healthy condition is a community 
problem which neither can, nor should if it could, 
be shifted to the Federal government. The con- 
struction of subsidized projects will not solve our 
housing problem; besides there is a growing con- 
viction amongst thoughtful people—and even evi- 
denced in Congress—that public housing is wrong 
in principle, wrong politically and defeats its own 
objective. Whether 
or not the area secures 
additional Federal proj- 
ects, the community must 
make a vigorous attack 
upon the whole question 
of eliminating dilapida- 
tion and blight and tak- 
ing preventive steps 
against its future occur- 
rence. 

There has been en- 
tirely too complacent an 
attitude in accepting 
bad conditions as inevi- 
table, then becoming 
emotionally stirred by 
humanitarian appeals, 
and accepting any pro- 
posal, sound or unsound, that seems a palliative. 
The better alternative is to develop a sound hous- 
ing program and over the years work it out. 


The following suggestions are made as a start 
towards a metropolitan area program: 
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(1)—That every municipality within the area 
immediately study its housing, completely inven- 
tory and classify it, then designate structures fit 
only for destruction, areas blighted beyond repair 
and deteriorated areas capable of rejuvenation. 

(2)-That plans be made and kept up to date 
for the gradual rebuilding of sections requiring 
replacement. 

(3)—That a study of area housing needs be made 
and the proper relationships between industrial or 
business and residential sections be determined in 
accordance with best modern thinking, all to the 
end of making the whole community more closely 
knit. 

(4)—That building codes be revised to lessen 
construction costs while yet maintaining proper 
provisions for safety and health. 


(5)—That sensible public controls through co- 
operative action be exercised over all residential 
developments within the area in order to assure 
that new neighborhoods created be kept healthy, 
sanitary, attractive and convenient. 


(6)—That states be urged to enact legislation 
which removes the undue tax burden obsolete tax 
systems place on living units; also to authorize the 
right type of limited dividend housing corporations. 


— 


(7)—That the Federal and state governments be 
urged to enact legislation which extends help to 
cities in the matter of acquiring blighted sections 
for rebuilding, and in the matter of express high- 
ways and railroad grade crossing elimination, 

(8)—That instead of subsidizing buildings for 
housing, state or Federal government subsdize indi- 
viduals if any subsidy is necessary, by way of pay- 
ments ear-marked for rent. 

(9)—That small proprietorship as exemplified in 
home ownership be encouraged. 

(10)—Lhat the whole program seek to help and 
encourage tree enterprise and encourage private 
initiative; always, however, with adequate public 
controls. 

Close cooperation should be secured trom the 
many municipalities involved, and a working agree- 
ment effected with the county for unincorporated 
territory. All residents of the area should be 
brought to realize that this is a critical juncture 
in the affairs of industrial centers and that the area 
will sufter if there is not a vigorous and whole- 
hearted eflort to plan soundly tor a competitive 
future, 

In reference to state laws, several enactments are 
desirable. One already mentioned is a bill broad- 
ening the powers of condemnation tor public pur- 
poses so that municipalities or land commissions 
within them can acquire by condemnauon seg- 
ments of the city where it is desired to wreck 
the buildings and replan the section. Another de- 
sirable law would be a standard measure tor hous- 
ing corporations which would give them certain 
advantages in return for dividend limitation; pres- 
ent laws throw too many restrictions about the 
action of such corporations so that they do not 
attract private capital. Another needed law is one 
authorizing neighborhood associations with some 
sanction behind them, so that sections once estab- 
lished can protect themselves against deterioration. 
Zoning laws must be supplemented if this end is to 
be secured. 


The function of the Federal government should 
be helpfulness to municipalities in their efforts to 
make cities more attractive for living and more 
efficient industrially. There are various bills in 
Congress at this time designed to extend helps to 
different major movements that are beyond the 
city’s Capacity to carry through unaided. One such 
bill seeks to supply a means for taking care of the 
differential between acquisition cost of areas desig- 
nated for clearance and the new use value. Another 
touches the matter of contribution for express high- 
ways within city limits. While the problem of area 
revamping is a local one, nevertheless the Federal 
Government has a distinct interest in these indus- 
trial areas and should lend helps to better their 
functioning. The local area on its part must con- 
cern itself with promoting the proper type of state 
and Federal legislation. 











CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING SINCE 1900 
ATTRIBUTABLE TO DENVER REALTORS 


Always awake to the importance of sound plan- 
ning, even as far back as the late nineteenth century, 
history clearly shows the Denver Real Estate Ex- 
change has long been a vital moving force in the 
orderly planning life of that important Rocky 
Mountain metropolis. As an example of this, the 
first proposal to create the Civic Center was made 
in 1904 with the interest of Mayor Robert W. 
Spear. 

The organizing president of the Denver Planning 
Commission was John S. Flower, a Realtor. I. J. 
Keator, also a Realtor, followed and L. F. Eppich, 
past president of the National Association ot Real 
Estate Boards is the present head of that Commis- 
sion. Working closely with the Denver Planning 
Commission are the regional and state planning 
organizations. Mayor Benjamin F. Stapleton of 
Denver is most energetic in carrying on the work 
of this Commission. 

The Denver Civic Center, comprising the State 
Capitol, Municipal Building and Public Library 
which are joined together by a beautifully land- 
scaped park, is a definite accomplishment of which 
the entire community can well be proud. This area 
is conveniently accessible to the city as a whole 
while at the same time being sufficiently separate 
so as to retain a definite and appropriate individu- 
ality. 


The municipal park system is another accom- 
plishment in planning foresight. Ihe Denver park 


acreage now totals 1,825 acres, embracing land- 
scaped areas in every section of the city, all of which 





are connected by a systematic network of boule- 
vards. 

Agitation in Denver for mountain parks began 
as early as 1909. This idea immediately appealed 
to public imagination. By executive order, an ad- 
Visory Mountain -arks Commission was created. 
Since that date, Denver has steadily added to the 
improvement of the adjacent mountain area. This 
mountain park system now includes more than 
fifteen thousand acres of land located in the coun- 
ties of Arapahoe, Boulder, Clear Creek, Douglas 
and Jefferson. The highest of these is Summit Lake 
Park on Mt. Evans, elevation 12,740 feet. 

All these city-owned and operated parks are con- 
nected by wide, oiled highways. Shelter houses and 
playgrounds are in use. Echo Lake at an elevation 
of 10,600 feet has been acquired and the large lake 
at Evergreen was created through the construction 
of the Evergreen Dam. During the winter season, 
this lake is used for skating, amplified music and 
general supervision being supplied by the Denver 
Parks Commission. This Winter Park also affords 
skiing thereby attracting winter sports devotees 
from all sections of the country. 


One of the most notable of Mountain Park im- 
provements is the gigantic theater created in the 
spectacular Park of the Red Rocks near Morrison, 
Colorado, and only a twenty minutes’ drive from 
downtown Denver. This magnificent structure 
known as the “Theater of the Red Rocks” is located 
in a natural geological formation, the acoustical 
properties of which continually amaze all who stop 
there. It was here that 
Rotary International 
met in convention a few 
years ago. 

Denver has grown 
from a log cabin town 
first settled in 1858 to a 
city of nearly — hun- 
dred thousand, Commu- 
nity spirit and enterprise 
brought the first railroad 
in 1870. Vision and re- 
sourcefulness on the part 
of its citizens, of which 
.the real estate interests 
are an important seg- 
ment, are responsible for 
this long period of both 
city and regional plan 
ning and accompanying 
development. 





Air View of Denver’s Civic 
Center in Heart of 
Business District 


Inset: The “Theater of the 
Red Rocks’—A Denve1 
Planned Undertaking 
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AMERICA’S NEW FRONTIER 


Concerted Effort Is Essential for the Successful Solution of Problems of Replanning and Reconstruction. 


By WALTER R. MacCORNACK 


Our American cities are headed toward bank- 


ruptcy. Indeed some of them are bankrupt already, 
and continue in existence only because they have 
the power to levy higher and higher taxes and thus 
are able to keep going on an ‘unsound economic 
basis. We have seen ~ them decline to this sorry 
condition within the last quarter century because 
of lack of interest, lack of understanding, and lack 
of united effort to prevent their decay. 


Though we have boasted that our standard of 
living is the highest in the world, 
the fact is that a mere decade ago 
we had almost fifteen million peo- 
ple unemployed, one-third of our 
population living in homes unfit 
for human habitation, and more 
than one-half of our population 
earning incomes too low to provide 
decent shelter at the then prevail- 
ing cost of producing that shelter. 

We are inclined, and rightly so, 
to speak with pride of the high 
level of civilization which exists in 
our country. But what can we say 
of that civilization when the cost 
of crime is reckoned at a billion 
dollars a month—a rate which in 
a quarter of a century would pile 
up a sum equalling the total cost 
of the present World War? 

These gloomy statements are not 
made simply for the sake of gloom. 1 





ual family dwelling. 

The replanning and reconstruction of our urban 
and rural communities are the form which this 
central portion of the problem takes. Replanning 
and reconstruction as they are intended here are no 
short-time program but one extending over a long 
period of years, one as exacting and detailed as the 
program recently outlined by the London Regional 
Reconstruction Committee in its report on the 
proposal to rebuild the city of London. The work 
which might be done and should be 
done in America finds occasion and 
necessity not in the immediate dev- 
astation of war but in the disastrous 
potentialities of latent decay. Thus 
lacking the urgent incentive of visi- 
ble destruction, it is more easily 
postponed or ignored. In this fact 
is a cogent reason for early and 
vigorous action. 

A united industry organized. na- 
tionally, state by state and city by 
city, is essential for the accomplish- 
ment of a concerted program of 
replanning and _ reconstruction. 
Such an organization would have 
two purposes: the first, to create 
an intelligent, informed public 
opinion; the second, to secure ac- 
tion. For greatest eflectiveness, it 
should be “distinctly a private-in- 


_ Trustee WALTER R. MACCORNACK, dustry venture, co-operating with 


They are made because they are Dean, School of Architecture, such government agencies as can 


important, because they are closely Mass. Institute of Technology. 


related aspects of a single problem, 

and because the solution of that problem will call 
upon traditionally American characteristics. That 
the problem must be solved if we are to see con- 
tinued the kind of life for which this war is being 
fought, there can be no doubt. And working out a 
proper solution to it can be counted on for material 
assistance in bridging a perilous gap between war 
and peace. 

We have come to the end of the type of physical 
development that faced the founders of our coun- 
try—the mastering of a continent, or, as the phrase 
runs, the conquest of the frontier. But though the 
vast areas of the continent have been made useful 
for human existence, though our natural resources 
have been skillfully developed, we still face a fron- 
tier, and one that will call upon the very qualities 
of pioneering and individual effort which were 
essential in that earlier frontier struggle. The prob- 
lem of so rehabilitating and repatterning social 
and economic endeavor in this country as to assure 
every able citizen the right to work at a living wage 
once the abnormal conditions of wartime produc- 
tion are gone is America’s new frontier. Central to 
this problem is that of the city and of the individ- 


be judged necessary to the welfare 
of the nation. Six groups should be 
linked in organization for this program: 


First, the planning group, including architects, 
city and regional planners, engineers, planning of- 
ficials, highw ay officials, and private research groups. 


Second, the producers and manufacturers of ma- 
terials, comprising the Producers’ Council, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Amer- 
ican Road Builders’ Association; the organizations 
maintained by the contracting industry and by the 
steel, lumber, concrete, automotive, and airplane 
industries; the public utilities, such as gas, electric, 
and telephone companies; and transportation serv- 
ices of all kinds. 

Third, labor, including the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 


Fourth, finance, comprising the American Bank- 
ers Association, the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, the United States Savings and Loan 
League, the National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, and the insurance companies. 

Fifth, public health and education, including the 
\merican Medical Association, the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, the National Recreation 

















Association, the American Hospital Association, 
schools, colleges, universities, and technical insti- 
tutions. 


sixth, ownership and the public, comprising 
Chambers ot Commerce, the American Bar <Asso- 
ciation, real estate organizauons, building owners 
and managers, aparunent house owners, private 
investors, neighborhood associations, women’s 
clubs, tax associations, and toundations. 

An organization consisting ol representatives ol 
these six groups and motivated by conviction ot the 
importance of a broad approach to replanning and 
rebuilding, both as a correction ot past evils and as 
a guarantee of future stability, can accomplish 
great things. Lhe program to which such an organ- 
ization should address itselt is not one tor protes- 
sional architects and city planners only; it is one 
for the whole public. Important among the ele- 
ments which must be considered in any project 
for post-war reconstruction, and which conse- 
quently are fundamental to the sort of program 
envisioned here, are those outlined in what follows. 
‘They are the factors on and with which the desired 
organization would work. 


1. Full Employment. For the first time in the 
history of America, the problem of tull employment 
is receiving nation-wide attention. It is of course 
fundamental to any proposal for widespread, co- 
ordinated replanning and rebuilding of cities and 
rural regions, tor it is both a necessary initiating 
condition and a sure result of such effort. Actively 
at work on it, among other organizations, is the 
Committee for Economic Development under the 
chairmanship of Paul G. Hofman, President of the 
Studebaker Corporation. ‘Lhrough studies of indi- 
vidual manutacturing plants, this committee is 
surveying the nation to find out the possibilities 
of increasing production after the war and of giv- 
ing full-time employment to all. Examination of 
several of these reports indicates the very strong 
possibility that industry will be able not merely to 
maintain the present level of employment but to 
increase it. ‘Lhe relationship between incentive 
and production is being stressed by such men as 
C. E. Wilson of the General Electric Company, 
executive vice-chairman of the War Production 
Board, and James F. Lincoln of the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company. Another effort of the same kind is 
the National Planning Association, which consists 
of 14 leaders of industry, 14 of labor, and 14 of 
agriculture, under the chairmanship of William L. 
Batt, President of S. K. F. Industries and _ vice- 
chairman (international supply) of the War Pro- 
duction Board. One of the basic principles of the 
program of this group declares “that large-scale 
unemployment must not again stalk the land, that 
if masses of workers are idle or people are faced 
with starvation, the war will have been fought in 
vain. 


2. Money and Credit. As part of its constitu- 
tional duty of maintaining the monetary system, 
Congress has from time to time exerted varied de- 
grees of control over banking and credit. But 
there is still no method of co-ordination for the 


volume of long-term credit. For financing its ex- 
pansion, theretore, the building indusuy has been 
dependent upon the fluctuation of the volume ol 
savings and investment, which does not appear to 
be directly related to the progressive needs of capi- 
tal and investment. Credit and the requirements 
of production must be synchronized. 


Methods of Finance and Amortization. ‘The 
experience of years has shown that the earning 
power of real estate will not support the load ot 
high interest charges which has been placed upon 
it. Better investment policy, it is to be hoped, will 
lead to progressively lower rates of interest with 
the opportunity of utilizing a larger proportion ot 
the financing charges as amortization to speed 
the reduction of the loan. 


4. Taxation and Service Costs. Lhe tax on real 
estate, which is primarily a local matter, yields 
virtually all the revenue out of which local govern- 
ment defrays the cost of services rendered to the 
community. Since considerable evidence indicates 
a tendency toward the investor's loss of home, busi- 
ness, or farm through foreclosure because of this 
more or less single tax on real property without 
recourse to other sources of income, a restudy ol 
the entire tax structure is a vital problem. 

5. Revision of Tax Assessment Methods. ‘The 
tax spenders and the tax collectors are a part of the 
same political organization. Control of the ways 
and means of levying taxes on real estate is there- 
fore largely in the hands of the spenders and often 
is based on political expediency. Consideration 
should be given to the creation of tax authorities 
free from political influence, whose duties shall be 
to devise tax methods on sound scientific and eco- 
nomic bases. 


6. Relation of City Planning to Regional Plan- 
ning. America has been very backward in organiz- 
ing proper planning agencies. Too often they 
have been under the control of political adminis- 
trations. Since theirs is a highly technical field, 
planning agencies should be separated from poli- 
tics. Another evidence of backwardness is the 
fact that very few of our educational institutions 
have adequate planning courses. The outlook of 
city planning, moreover, often is not so broad as 
the problems involved demand. For the accom- 
plishment of the kind of advanced thinking which 
is imperatively needed, much information on the 
condition of cities and on the purpose of a planning 
program must be collected. 

7. Real-Property Inventory. A new idea, the 
real-property inventory is an audit of the proper- 
ties in a City, evaluating vacancies, the physical con- 
dition of buildings, and other elements important 
in determining replanning problems. We actually 
know little or nothing about the condition of our 
cities from the economic, social, and physical stand- 
points. ‘The real-property inventory hence should 
be a going concern in every municipality, for sound 
planning can be done only on a basis of sound fac- 
tual information. 


8. Land Values and Administrative Costs. On 
few subjects has more misinformation been circu- 
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lated than on land value. Use is the true determi- 
nant of the value of land, which may yield no re- 
turn when it is badly administered and which, 
even if inferior, may yield appreciably if well ad- 
ministered. In spite of this fact, land values in 
our large cites have been raised out of all pro- 
portion to their actual use value, through continued 
speculation. ‘Lhe use value of low-cost housing 
certainly indicates that land on which subsidized 
housing is to be built should be low in cost. Yet 
in some of our large cities, housing projects are 
erected on land costing from $1.00 to $5.00 a square 
foot—$40,000 to $200,000 an acre. It we limit the 
number of families per acre to 20, we start our 
subsidized low-cost housing with a charge as high 
as $10,000 per unit for land before we have even 
started to erect the building. As a result, we have 
found ourselves subsidizing ‘housing, including land 
and building, from $15,000 to $16,000 a unit. The 
absurdity of this procedure needs no further il- 
lustration. 


9. Control of Land Use. Some people advocate 
government ownership of all the land, one _ pro- 
posal being that land in the cities should be bought 
in at the appraised value and resold at a proper 
use value. One can imagine that the taxpayers of 
America would revolt at this proposal and insist 
upon a slower and economically sounder policy. 
Revision of the tax structure, removing some of 
the tax burden from land, will tend toward the 
reduction of cost. In some cases, owners will have 
to accept a reduction in the value of their land in 
order to provide for the use of it in the city redevel- 
opment program. ‘There is no doubt that control 
must be maintained over land use in order to pre- 
vent unregulated construction and the erection of 
nuisance buildings in residential areas, as well 
other abuses of our present system of building 
cities. 


10. Improvement in Design and Construction. 
It is a fact that before the war the manufacturers 
of automobiles were producing better cars at lower 
cost. It is also a fact that we were producing inferior 
houses at higher cost and that the relationship be- 
tween the income of the American people and the 
cost of construction has made it impossible for us 
to carry on housing under private industry to the 
extent that we should. The public should be freed 
from the damaging effect of trade restrictions, of 
combinations to prevent the introduction of new 
methods and materials, and of archaic, overrestric- 
tive, and too specific building codes. A strong 
effort should be made to reduce the fluctuations 
characteristic of the building industry, in which 
the greatést activity takes place in periods of high 
prices, but building slows down, and mechanics and 
laborers suffer from unemployment in periods of 
low prices. A greater amount of prefabrication 
should be encouraged. Architects should help to 
dispel the erroneous impression that the purpose 
of prefabrication is to i for demountability. 
Its true purpose is to transfer from field to shop as 
large a proportion of the work as can be effectively 
and economically assembled in advance. As they 


learn to design in terms of prefabricated parts, 
architects will learn that the discipline which is 
afforded by prefabrication is a stimulus to im- 
proved design. 


1. Private Enterprise and the Government. 
During the past 20 years, much controversy has 
centered on the relationship between private enter- 
prise and government ownership. ‘The debate has 
been confused because many have been unable to 
distinguish between abuses of exploitation for 


-private profit and liberty to initiate private enter- 


prise and to derive a just economic reward there- 
from. Here is opportunity for educational insti- 
tutions to undertake clarification of an important 
issue. 


Housing Policy. On a recent visit to Amer- 
ica, Sir Ernest Simon commented on what he de- 
scribed as our lack of a housing policy. This is a 
true indictment against us. Most of our so-called 
government housing has resulted from studies of 
European housing built by nations with ideologies 
different from ours. The mass housing they pro- 
duced was socialized and became subject to politi- 
cal abuses. Great Britain’s housing policy permits 
no more than 12 families to the acre, and each fam- 
ily has a garden of its own. If we agree that any 
nation depends for stability on home ownership 
and the right to a piece of land, our continued 
construction of storage ware-houses for human 
habitation is a tendency in the wrong direction. 
Many believe that following the war, new types 
of transportation will make it possible for people 
to live away from the crowded cities and yet do 
their work. If so, much present “housing’’ may 
well turn out to be a drug on the market. In all 
the discussion that rages about housing, we should 
keep in mind the fact that the crux of the problem 
lies in the disproportionate relation of the incomes 
of users to the costs of building. ‘This disparity is 
the basis of the calls upon government to intervene 
with subsidies. It is for each of us to support a 
movement to cut housing costs all along the line 
—from the cost of construction, which is caused in 
part by obsolete building codes, to the costs of 
land, of taxation, and of finance. This done, the 
general program of postwar reconstruction should 
provide full employment at good wages and so 
ereatly reduce ee proportion of our population in 
the lower third of average annual incomes. 


Recreation Needs. Reference has already 
been made in this paper to the huge crime bill of 
twelve billion dollars a year. We shall go nowhere 
in the solution of our crime problem until we 
eliminate juvenile delinquency, which J]. Edgar 
Hoover declares to have reached the most alarming 
proportions in the history of America. The rela- 
tion between juvenile delinquency and recrea- 
tional facilities is well known; it was recently em- 
phasized by findings of the commission appointed 
by Mayor LaGuardia in New York to examine 
school planning and construction, which showed 
from police records that where new recreation 
grounds had been provided and properly super 
vised, juvenile delinquency decreased 50 per cent 
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in one year. The least important part of the crime 
situation is the cost in dollars; the most important 
is the lowering of the moral fiber of the nation. 
This problem must be reckoned with, since it is 
not only definitely connected with the political, 
economic, and social phases of planning but with 
the actual physical planning as well. 


Many other matters are of interest and impor- 
tance to this program but are too large in scope 
for discussion here. Among them is planning of 


this kind for trade, business, and industry, which. 


up to the present has received scant attention. 
Chaotic conditions exist in construction in this 
field. Another item is transportation and circula- 
tion. The automobile has made it imperative that 
consideration be given to traffic flow, parking, and 
related problems. In the matter of needed legis- 
lative assistance, work must be done on legislation 
with respect to money and credit, on delegation 
by state legislatures of authority to local subdi- 
visions of government—the county, the city, the in- 
corporated village—to undertake certain tasks for 
which they are best adapted in connection with 
planning. 


Zoning and land use ordinances are of extreme 
importance in any rebuilding program. At pres- 
ent, these ordinances are generally chaotic and 
too much under political control. Another re- 
quisite is the passage of laws to permit the con- 
demnation. of land by private building corpora- 
tions, illustrated in the New York redevelopment 
laws of 1941-1942 as amended in 1943. The police 
power to raze obsolete buildings and to regulate 
existing uses should be strengthened and given 
wider public support. Many buildings unfit for 
human occupancy are now illegally in use. Per- 
haps one of the most important questions is that 
of standardizing building codes on a national basis 
and passing basic legislation which will set up 
boards of standards and appeal with power to 
issue standard regulations to control type of con- 
struction and permissible materials. 


Such a program as has here been outlined should 
engage the attention of all Americans interested 
in creating better living and working conditions in 
this country. Though it offers admirable aid in 
meeting the arduous conditions of employment and 
readjustment to be foreseen after the war, it is by 
no means a temporary expedient to meet an emer- 
gency. Rather, it is a long-term undertaking, made 
up of many separate divisions which can and 
should be approached individually by those best 
qualified to outline the proper action. This new 
frontier in America provides not only for archi- 
tects, planners, builders, and engineers but also 
for all thoughtful citizens one of the greatest op- 
portunities this country has ever experienced. This 
frontier can be mastered by men with courage and 
intelligence, and it must be mastered if our way 
of life is to be assured. 


Note: This article reprinted through the courtesy 
of “Technology Review’—February, 1944 issue. 


PORTLAND POSTWAR PLAN 
PRESENTED 


In one of the most discussed planning reports 
of recent years covering proposed public forks and 
general improvements for the city of Portland, 
Oregon, it is estimated that $60,000,000 will be 
required calling for an employment volume of 
some 20,000 people. Robert Moses and Associates 
of New York was employed by both city and county 
to make this study. 


Included in the postwar program as envisioned 
by the Moses firm are express highways and arteries 
to be constructed by the State Highway Commis- 
sion, also sanitation, public buildings, port, school 
and sewer works; street, park, tree planting and 
similar undertakings and state work in the Portland 
area. 


An entirely new Union Station is recommended, 
also an extensive civic center with adequate open 
spaces, river front improvements and outer scenic 
drive with improved throughways across the city. 
Park and parkway extensions are called for em- 
bracing the permanent preservation of the steep 
wooded bluffs. An overall zoning ordinance is also 
deemed essential. 


This report cost the City of Portland $100,000. 
Indications are that adequate appropriations will 
be made to the City Planning Commission to carry 
out the recommendations. 


$5000 OFFERED FOR BEST 
POSTWAR PLAN 


As a direct incentive to better city planning, Bos 
ton University this month announced that a $5,000 
prize would be given for the best postwar plan to 
promote the sound growth and prosperity of the 
Greater Boston area. 


Says the “Christian Science Monitor’’ editorially 
on March 9th; was “A few progressive American 
cities have managed to consolidate duplicating gov- 
ernmental facilities of city, county and suburban 
communities, but none has yet been so bold as to 
propose combining outlying residential towns and 
villages with the ‘mother city’ in order to improve 
the political level of the whole. It has often been 
pointed out that residents of Boston—or Chicago 
or Philadelphia or other cities—have ‘moved to 
outlying towns to escape cruelly high taxation or 
bad government, and thus have contributed to 
worsening the conditions they left behind. For 
the sake of improving municipal government, 
schools and the taxation system in the city which 
gives most of them a living, would residents of 
these ‘better class’ towns and cities consider favor- 
ably a Boston Plan which envisaged embracing all 
their communities under one government?” 
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